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It is certain, if the observation recorded by Mr. G. K. Gilbert 
is correct, that man was contemporary with species of Equus on 
the North American continent. I have identified 1 the remains 
of Equus occidentalis Leidy and Equus excelsus Leidy from the 
Upper Pliocene bed of Oregon, where they were mingled with 
obsidian arrow-heads and scrapers in a sandy bed easily dis- 
turbed by the wind. The contemporaneity of these remains 
being, under such circumstances, uncertain, it remained to dis- 
cover them in a more solid deposit to confirm the suspicions 
raised by their association as first observed. Such a discovery 
is recorded by Dr. Gilbert as having been made in Nevada by a 
member of the United States Geological Survey. The Equus 
occidentalis thus shown to have been a contemporary of man, is 
not very close in characters to the true horse, but was propor- 
tioned more as in the ass. The head was as large as that of the 
horse, but the legs were more slender and a little shorter. It 
ranged from Oregon to Southwestern Texas, but its remains 
have not yet been found in the Valley of Mexico. 1 



HORNLESS RUMINANTS. 

BY R. C. AULD, F.Z.S. 
(Continued from page 902.) 

England, Wales, and Ireland. 

IN treating of British cattle it is of interest to trace their origin. 
It may therefore be advantageous to quote the views of Prof. 
Boyd-Dawkins, especially as he has given the subject particular 
attention, and as I have had some correspondence with him in 
regard to polled cattle. 

" The two principal stocks from which all the breeds are de- 
scended are undoubtedly (1) the Urus, an animal wild in the 
forests of Europe later than the days of Charles the Great, and 
which, so far as I know, was extinct in the British Isles before 
the historic period ; and (2) the Bos longifrons, or ' small Celtic 
Short-horn,' an animal which never was aboriginally wild in 
Europe. Both were probably domesticated in Asia, and both 
make their appearance together in the Neolithic Age, in the 

1 Bulletin U. S. Geol. Survey, 1878, p. 389. 
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possession of farmers who lived on the. wooden platforms and 
artificial islands in the Swiss lakes. 

" The remains of the latter are to be found all over Europe in 
refuse-heaps belonging to various periods, from the Neolithic Age 
down to well within the historical frontier. It is the only do- 
mestic ox which I have met with in the large number of refuse- 
heaps in the British Isles, ranging from the Neolithic Age down 
to the time of the English invasion, and is represented by the 
present Highland cattle, small Welsh, and small Irish cattle. 

" The first, or the Urus stock, preserved to us almost 'in its 
aboriginal purity in the so-called wild cattle of Chillingham, I 
am unable to trace farther back than the invasion of Britain by 
the English, and of Ireland by the Scandinavians. As the evi- 
dence stands, it was unknown in these islands as a domesticated 
animal before this time. 

" The present breeds are, in my opinion, descended from the 
two stocks, and are the result of crossing and selection. The 
polled cattle I consider to be the result of selection, in which 
advantage has been taken of a tendency to revert to an ancestral 
hornless type, probably as far back as the Miocene Age. I should 
expect to meet with them from time to time in every breed, just 
as from time to time a horse is born with three toes, which have 
been derived from his remote Miocene ancestor, the Anchithe- 
rium." 

He then refers to the case of the " breeding out of the horns 
in the Galloways" and the Gisburne polled cattle, on both of 
which points his observations are given in their proper place. 
The subject, however, of tracing the ancestry of all of the nu- 
merous British breeds, he says, he has as yet been unable to find 
time to deal with. 

As supporting the view of the existence of the hornless char- 
acter in the aboriginal races of cattle in Britain, there may be 
noted that certain foreign authors seem to have had evidence to 
that effect. Dr. Brocchi, in a most comprehensive and practical 
work, 1 — dealing first with mammals, in which come the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs common to France, or 
which have been introduced from other countries, with a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and origin, — speaking of the race Britannique, 
remarks that the absence of horns characterizes this species of 
cattle. However true this may have been at one time, it is, as a 

1 " Traite de Zoologie Agricole, comprenant des elements de Pisiculture, d' Apicul- 
ture de Sericiculture, d'Ostreiculture, &c." Par P. Brocchi. Paris: Libraire, J. B. 
Bailliere et Ftls. 
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critic has remarked, " hardly correct, as a matter of fact, and is 
peculiar, to say the least," to-day. But if there had been a few 
more Marshalls among the breeders of Britain, it would, I believe, 
have been very true now. 

Marshall, the celebrated authority, thus wrote (1780) : 

"There are already in this. island three or four distinct breeds 
of hornless cattle ; or rather, breeds of cattle many individuals of 
which are hornless. . . . These breeds are the old short-horned 
breed of Yorkshire; the Suffolk breed; a breed in Nottingham- 
shire propagated chiefly by the late Sir Charles Sedley, prob- 
ably a variety of the Yorkshire breed [or of the White Park 
breed, — a herd of which is in this county] ; and the breeds of 
Scotland, all of which, I believe, produce occasionally hornless 
individuals. 

" The Galloways send out a breed almost wholly without horns, 
and some of them of good quality. Some of the Galloway cattle 
are not deficient in flesh. That of Nottingham has not come 
sufficiently under my notice to speak of its quality. For strong 
and middle-soiled districts there are individuals of the Yorkshire 
breed nearly perfect, especially for the purpose of milk and draft ; 
as grazing stock the quality of the flesh may require some im- 
provement. That of the Suffolk breed is well known to be of 
good quality. For lighter lands there may be superior individuals 
of the Suffolk breed in their present state sufficiently perfect for 
a basis at least. This breed has lately been used as beasts of 
draft in Norfolk with singularly good effect. 

" I have digested my ideas, and I am clearly of opinion that 
... a breed of cattle answering nearly, if not exactly, the fore- 
going description will, in the nature of human affairs, become 
prevalent, if not common, to the Kingdom." 

A prophecy that is likely eventually to become true, not only 
in Britain but in America. 

Youatt divided the breeds of cattle of Great Britain, according 
to the comparative size of the horns, into five classes : (1) the 
long-horns, of the midland counties ; (2) the short-horns, of the 
northern counties ; (3) the middle-horns, of Devon, Sussex, Here- 
ford, etc. ; (4) the crumpled-horns, of Alderney and the southern 
coasts; (5) the hornless, ox polled, of England and Scotland. 

Polled Cattle among the Horned Breeds. — Any one must have 
observed that what Martin says is true, — 

" Besides the polled cattle we have here noticed, varieties des- 
titute of horns occur which confessedly belong to a horned race, 
and must not be considered as distinct. [He then notes the 
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Devon natts and Yorkshire polls.] The fact is, as we have before 
intimated, there are polled cattle of most breeds ; the absence of 
horns is a mere accidental defect, rendered hereditary by the 
interbreeding of the cattle thus deficient; but these cattle, never- 
theless, often exhibit a tendency to the development of their 
natural horns, and, indeed, show more than rudiments of them, 
so that it would be easy to extract a horned from a polled stock. 
Hence, then, we regard the distinction between polled cattle and 
others as arbitrary, or to be made only for convenience, unless 
there are other grounds of separation." 

The Yorkshire Polls. — It is of importance to find that there 
exists a breed of polled cattle in Yorkshire described by all the 
early writers. Marshall, in his " Rural Economy," says, — 

" In the North Riding of Yorkshire, at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, the ancient black cattle were the only 
breed in the district. They resembled the present breed of the 
Lowlands of Scotland, mostly horned, but some of them hum- 
bled." (This is his " class 2," noted later on.) 

Culley's supposition that they must have descended from the 
Galloway is untenable in the face of the existence of a county 
breed of polled cattle of much greater antiquity than the Gal- 
loway itself. I am supported here by the highest authority in 
Britain, among others, Mr. James Sinclair, editor of the Live 
Stock Journal. 

What Culley says of the Yorkshire polls is as follows : J 

" The polled or humbled cattle come next under our consider- 
ation, a kind well deserving of notice. We find a few of these 
straggling through different parts of England and Scotland. 
Among the rest, I remember Lord Darlington, not many years 
ago, had a very handsome breed of them finely globed with red 
and white." 

Richard Parkinson 2 says, — 

" Yorkshire polled cattle vary from the short-horned, already 
described, only in being without horns, which is a loss of about 
ten shillings a beast, as will be explained hereafter more fully. 
These cattle are generally handsome, and as good for the pail. 
There is a very conspicuous mark by which good breeds may be 
distinguished from bad, — namely, if the crown of the head be 
fine, like that of a doe, drawn almost to a point on the top, it indi- 
cates that the breed is good ; this observation is worth notice in 
horned cattle. They require both richer food and greater age 
1 " Observations on Live Stock," by George Culley, 1786. a Live Stock. 

vol. xxt. — no. 12. 73 
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than many other kinds to bring them to perfection, and are the 
most improper to breed on barren soils, badly sheltered, for such 
stinting would render them, in a very short space of time, small 
and coarse; and, as age is required, they suit best on situations 
a great distance from market, where part of the land is not good 
enough to fatten, but of a grazing quality, to keep stall stock in 
a growing, thriving state, and a portion sufficiently good to make 
them up for sale. Great numbers of these cattle bred in York- 
shire are fed on the fine rich marshes of Lincoln. But the best 
of them, both polled and horned, although of a good kind, are 
fattened at a more early age than their nature requires. Some of 
these large beasts are particularly fine on the crown of the head,— 
a point to which great regard ought to be paid in the choice of a 
bull, for several reasons. I have observed it to be a valuable 
symptom as to fattening ; but from a general remark of the cow- 
keepers in London, a cow having the least appearance of a bull 
is a sure sign of her being a bad milker, therefore the finer the 
bull is on the forehead the more likely are his offspring to resem- 
ble him. Many cattle of these breeds have the worst hides, — so 
thin as to be deemed paper hides,vi\i\cS\ is a great fault. But it 
frequently happens that cows with these thin hides are only good 
for the pail : the best of them will give from thirty to thirty-six 
quarts of milk a day, from the time of calving till within three 
or four months of their calving again." 

Parkinson has a good deal more to say under the above head- 
ing of" Yorkshire Polled Cattle," but he seems to fall away from 
those in particular to others in general. The crown of the head 
is twice referred to in the above. That doe-headed character is 
an interesting definition, as will appear : it might, e.g., be easily 
contracted doe 'ded. 

John Lawrence descants on them thus : 

" The northern or Yorkshire polled cattle. — These have the 
same qualities as the short-horned cattle, carrying vast substance, 
and some I have seen lately are of great size, although in that 
particular they are most conveniently various. In my opinion 
they are a most excellent breed, and well merit improvement, 
with the view of labor, by a selection of the finest breed and most 
active individuals. From the shape of these polled cattle, they 
hold a strict affinity in all respects with the short-horned, among 
which they are found, and it seems that various breeds of horned 
cattle are attended with hornless but perfectly congenial varieties. 
The above, for example, and the polled Galloways of Scotland, 
of similar shape and quality with the long-horns, also the Devon 
natts, a polled cattle on the coast." 
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Having already quoted from Froude, I may be allowed to 
make another extract, as evidence of the reputation of Yorkshire 
for breeding fine cattle having existed from a very early date. 
The following is quoted in his History, vol. v. p. 45, from a 
manuscript instruction to the English general commanding an 
expedition into Scotland. After saying that biscuit, wine, and 
horse provender were to be lodged at Berwick, the order goes on 
that two hundred and sixty-two carts were to be requisitioned ; 
and adds, " which may well be purveyed in York, where the 
great oxen be, and the best wains." 

From a highly interesting table of the results of trials con- 
ducted between the years 1833 and 1865, by the king of Wiir- 
temberg, as to the milking propensities of various breeds, the 
polled Yorkshire is included along with the Friesian, Swiss, 
Durham, and polled Norfolk, and is described as " Reddish brown 
and white." From this table, published 1883, 1 it now appears 
that the polled Yorkshire was a recognized breed for the dairy. 

The Devon Natts. — Associated with the Devon breed there are 
the Devonshire natts. Young, in his last tour, noticed them in 
the neighborhood of Barnstaple. Lawrence describes them as 
middle-sized, thick-set, and apt to make fat. 

Youatt says of them, — describing them along with the West 
Somerset sheeted cattle, — 

" They do not exhibit the true Devon color in these uncovered 
parts, for the hair is yellow instead of a deep blood-red, or almost 
brown color. In North Devon few of the North Devons are to 
be seen, but they are the same party-colored kind of which I 
have just spoken." 

The meaning of the word natt, or nott, will be given in the 
chapter on Philology, which will be found of considerable 
scientific value in tracing the origin of these polled breeds. 

The Polled Somersets. — Professor Low, in his " Illustrations of 
British Domesticated Animals," published in 1842, gives an illus- 
tration of " The Sheeted Breed of Somersetshire," which shows, — 

1 . Cow, of the polled variety, the property of John Weir, Esq., 
West Carnell, Somersetshire. 

2. One of the horned variety, four years old, from the stock 
of the late Sir John Philips, Montacute House. 

1 In National Live Stock Journal. 
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Low describes them as " a variety of cattle rendered remark- 
able by the striking contrast of colors on the body, found in' 
Somersetshire and the adjoining counties. It has existed in some 
parts of England from time immemorial. The red color of the 
hair has a light yellow tinge, and the white color passes like a 
sheet over the body. The individuals are sometimes horned, but 
most frequently they are polled. The cows are hardy, docile, 
and well suited to the dairy. The beef of the oxen is of good 
quality and well marbled. The breed has become rare, which is 
to be regretted, since it is much better suited to the dairy than 
others that have been adopted. The peculiar marking which 
distinguishes these cattle is not confined to any one breed. It 
appears among the cattle of Wales, where they are crossed by 
the White Forest breed, and is frequently among those of Ire- 
land, and used to be so among the older Galloways of Scotland." 

Again, in his other work, Low, in referring to their peculiar 
marking, gives some additional particulars as to this : 

" It is common in Holland, where the colors are black and 
white. 1 It may be ascribed to the intermixture of two races 
having each a tendency to produce the pristine color of the stock 
from which it is derived. Thus a mixture of the White Forest 
breed and a Devon might produce an animal resembling the 
sheeted Somerset, with the Black Falkland one resembling the 
sheeted varieties of the Dutch, and so on. The peculiarity, when 
communicated, is very constant, and when two animals possess- 
ing it are mixed together in blood the progeny never fails to 
preserve the markings of the parents." 

The peculiarity of a white body on cattle was years ago not 
uncommon in Aberdeenshire. I have seen several. In all cases 
the white was confined to the body. In Aberdeenshire they are 
called — when a cow, for example — a blanket cow or a plaidit cow, 
— rone having the plaid about her. The white in Galloways seems 
to have gone along the back, and, like the Irish cattle, in patches. 

Derbyshire Polls. — Arthur Young (" General View of the Agri- 
culture of Hertfordshire," published in 1804) gives some brief 
notes upon the variety of cattle of that county. He mentions 
finding Devon, Hereford, Welsh, Long-horned and Short horn 
cows in milk, and in one place, Hatfield, the Marchioness of 
Salisbury had all these, " and buffaloes both of the whole and of 

1 The Dutch Belted breed has been introduced into this country successfully. 
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the half-breed crossed with Scotch and Devon, for veal and beef 
of fine quality." Here, as generally throughout Herts, the Suf- 
folk cows were regarded as the best milkers. He also states that 
" Lord Grimston has the Spotted Polled breed from Mr. Mundy, 
of Derbyshire, and approves of the sort greatly." These Derby- 
shire Spotted Polls may have been descendants of the white wild 
cattle of that district of which Mr. Storer l speaks. 

Among Herefords and Short-horns. — Mr. William Housman, the 
well-known English authority on live-stock matters, has written : 

" I know at the present moment, in a Hereford family, a regis- 
tered pedigree and of high reputation in the show-yard, a heifer 
with only scurs, as the modified horns sometimes found in polled 
cattle, and in cross-bred offspring of polled and horned breeds, 
are called in Scotland. They are little bits of flat horn, loose at 
the roots, so that you can twist them about, and quite hidden in 
a mass of hair, continued from a thick, long tuft, which grows 
upon a pointed crown-ridge, and falls over the forehead and sjdes 
of the head ; and I have seen similar ' scurs' and top-knots on 
several female short-horns. In the case of all the short-horns 
which had them, I was enabled to trace descent, in some cases 
many descents, from ' grandson of Bolingbroke,' who was also 
the grandson of a polled and Galloway cow. In the single case 
of the Hereford I cannot trace any alien blood ; but the pedigree 
is not a long one. Unless we take for granted an inseparable 
correlation of sugar-loaf skull and tufted head with the lack of 
horns, we can scarcely suppose these cases to be original sports. 
The thick top-knot and the pointed ridge of the skull would 
seem to bear evidence of a polled ancestor, to whose peculiarities, 
in other particulars than the mere absence of horns, the animal 
reverts." 2 

Mr. A. B. Allen, of New York, the well-known authority, 
commenting on Mr. Housman's remarks, said, — 

" I have seen an occasional superb specimen of what might be 
called a muley short-horn in Northumberland, England. . . . 
There are thousands upon thousands of polled cows already in 
the United States." 

The late Charles Stevenson, who was a juror at the 1857 Paris 
International Exhibition, states that " one bull was exhibited in 
the aged short-horn class, color white, whose head was adorned 
with small round knobs, not exceeding two inches in diameter. 

1 Wild White Cattle of Great Britain. 

2 National Live Stock Journal, October, 1882. 
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We have occasionally seen females of the short-horn breed with 
horns descending by the side of the head, and apparently not very 
firmly attached to the skull." 

These facts should encourage short-horn breeders in their 
desire to raise an improved breed of polled short-horns. 

Shakespeare was acquainted with the polled cattle. One 
would not have expected Shakespeare to have noted the polled 
character, nor in the manner he does ; but the lover of sport in 
the forest supplies us with the following: 

"Beat. Too curst is more than curst; I shall lessen God's sending that way, for 
it is said, God sends a curst cow short horns : but a cow too curst he sends none. 
" Leon. So, by being too curst, God will send you no horns." » 

This is rather a different attributive explanation than has 
generally been given. 

Shelley is also another " famous writer" who seems to have 
been acquainted with hornless cattle; and later, Mr. Rider 
Haggard is acquainted with hornless oxen and goats. 

In Wales. — Pennant 2 says, — 

" Our native kind [of cattle], such as the Welsh and Scottish, 
are small and often hornless." 

Wirt Sikes, a United States consul in Britain, gives a Welsh 
fairy legend, 3 in which there is evidently a reference to polled 
cattle : 

" According to a legend current in Carmarthenshire, there was 
in days gone by a band of elfin ladies who used to haunt a lake 
in the neighborhood of Aberdovey. They usually appeared at 
dusk, clad in green, accompanied by their milk-white hounds and 
their droves of beautiful white kine. One day an old farmer had 
the good luck to catch one of these mystic cows, which had fallen 
in love with the cattle of his herd. From that day the farmer's 
fortune was made. Such calves, such milk, such butter and 
cheese as came from the milk-white cow had never been seen in 
Wales before. The farmer, therefore, soon became rich, and the 
owner of vast herds. One day, however, he took it into his head 
that the elfin cow was getting old, and that he had better fatten 
her for market. On the day appointed for its slaughter people 
came from all sides to see this wonderful animal ; but as the 
butcher's bludgeon was severing its head a fearful shriek re- 

1 Much Ado About Nothing. — Act II., Scene 1. 

2 History of Quadrupeds. 3 British Goblins. 
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sounded through the air, and the astonished assemblage beheld a 
green lady crying with a loud voice, — 

' Come, yellow anvil, stray horns, 
Speckled one of the lake, 
And of the hornless Dodin, 
Arise, come home.' 

Whereupon not only did the elfin cow arise and go home; but 
all her progeny went with her, disappearing in the air over the 
hill-tops. Only one cow remained of all the farmer's herds, 
and, lo ! she had turned from milky-white to raven-black. The 
farmer, in a fit of despair, drowned himself, and the black cow 
became the progenitor of the existing race of Welsh black 
cattle." 

In Ireland — the Bogs. — Sir W. R. Wilde, M.D., has given some 
valuable details of the breeds of cattle of Ireland. He read a 
paper in 1858, published (1862) in vol. vii. of the "Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy," entitled " On the Ancient and 
Modern Races of Oxen in Ireland." From it I quote as much 
as may be of interest : 

"The animal-remains discovered in the great crannoge of 
Lagore, near Dunshaughin, county of Meath, — the first of the 
caverns or lake-fortresses which have been discovered during the 
last twenty years. The range of date of that crannoge has been 
fixed from a.d. 843 to 933. From these localities, as well as in 
deep cuttings made for the same purpose, and in peat-bogs, etc., 
other specimens of bovine remains have been deposited in the 
museum. I have selected twenty heads of ancient oxen, and 
arranged them in four rows, each row characteristic of a peculiar 
race or breed, — viz., the straight-horned, the curved- or middle- 
horned, the short-horned, and the hornless or maol, all of which 
existed in Ireland in the early period to which I have already 
alluded. 

" According to my own observations, we possessed four native 
breeds about twenty-five years ago. First, the old Irish cow, of 
small stature, long in the back, and with moderate-sized, wide- 
spreading, slightly elevated, and projecting horns ; they could 
scarcely be' called long-horned, and they certainly were not 
short-horned. Their color was principally black and red. . . 
Second, the Kerry, which is somewhat more of a middle-horn 
Color, red, black, or brindled. . . . Third, the Irish long-horned 
similar to, but not identical with, the Lancashire or Craven. . . 
The fourth is the Maol or Moyle, the polled or hornless breed 
similar to the Angus of the neighboring kingdom ; called Myleen 
in Connaught, Mael in Munster, and Mwool in Ulster. In size 
they were inferior to the foregoing, although larger than the 
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Kerry, or even the old crook-horned Irish, but were compara- 
tively few in numbers. In color they were either dun, black, or 
white, but very rarely mottled. They were not bad milkers, 
were remarkably docile, and were consequently much used for 
draught and ploughing." 

Describing each set of skulls corresponding to the above, of 
the polled Sir W. R. Wilde says, — 

" The last is the Maol, or hornless, which differs so little from 
its living representative of the present day that it is unnecessary 
to describe it. From the five specimens placed before the acad- 
emy, it is evident that it was much smaller than the modern breed. 
One head differs from another only in the amount of the occipital 
projection. The average length of the face is about seventeen 
inches, and eight inches across the orbits." 

In a paper in the same volume, " Upon the Unmanufactured 
Animal Remains belonging to the Academy," Sir W. R. Wilde 
gives " a list of fifty-two ox-crania now in the museum." 

"Nos. 48 to 55 are eight hornless, or maohl, varieties, and all 
except the two first present a very remark- 
able protuberance, a frontal crest, but this 
is especially marked in Nos. 50 and 53. 
As the maohl ox would appear to have 
abounded in Ireland more than in any 
other part of Europe, I subjoin the ac- 
companying illustration of this hornless 
variety, which may be taken as affording 
a good idea of its general characters. It 
was accidentally omitted in my commu- 
nication upon the ' Ancient and Modern 
Races of Oxen in Ireland.' " (Fig. 19.) 

I am tempted to add the following, from 
Sir W. R. Wilde's first paper, referring to 
the state of the best breed in Ireland in 
olden times : 

" The relics of our ancient oxen are not 
only abundant and interesting to natural- 
ists, but are exceedingly curious in an 
historical point of view, as they afford un- 
deniable evidence that, so far back as the 
eighth or tenth century at the latest, we had in Ireland a breed 
of cattle which, for beauty of head and shortness of horn, might 




Proceedings of Royal 
Irish Academy. Fig. 14, 
page 211. 
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vie with some of the best modern improved races so much 
admired by stock-masters, and which are now being reintro- 
duced from England." 

Low and Youatt have long notes on this Irish breed : 

" It is a variety scarcely known to the breeders of England, 
but which, from its properties, deserved far more attention on the 
part of the community where it has been naturalized. It has ex- 
isted in Ireland from an unknown period, and appears to have 
been once widely diffused. It is now scattered throughout the 
country, and is only found in some numbers in the Vale of Shan- 
non. They were of a light brownish color. They are superior 
in size to the Suffolk Duns, and equalling in this respect the 
larger class of short-horns. The breed has probably been formed 
by an early mixture of Dutch cattle with some of the native 
races. Had attention been directed to it at an early period, Ire- 
land would have possessed a true dairy breed, not surpassed by 
any in the kingdom." 

Of this ancient polled Irish breed the authors of the " His- 
tory of Polled Aberdeen or Angus Cattle" quote from the Irish 
Farmer's Gazette in one of its August numbers, 1 847 : 

" A relative of our own, deceased a few years ago at the age of 
one hundred and fourteen, had polled cattle in Ireland, and stated 
that the same breed had been in possession of his great-grand- 
father some two hundred years before our informant was born. 
These cattle were chiefly black, and black and white on the back ; 
occasionally red, and brindled with white stripes ; in some cases 
all white but the ears, which were red ; and he believed there was 
never any intermixture of English or Scotch blood among them 
for the period he alluded to. They possessed the characters of 
being great milkers and good butter-producers." 

Large importations of these Irish polled cattle arrived as late 
as 1750 at Port Patrick, in Scotland, and met a ready sale. 

So late as 1826 these Irish polls seem to have existed. Andrew 
Henderson, son of one of the most extensive and spirited farmers 
of Dumfries-shire, thus writes of them ("The Practical Grazier," 
1826): 

" Several black or dark-colored ones are to be found, which, 
when brought to Dumfries market, are readily bought up by the 
Anandale jobbers, who soon convert them into Galloway cattle 
by mixing them with such lots and passing their word and honor 
as to the purity of the whole." 
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Youatt says the famous long-horns of England were derived 
from the Irish long-horns. What has become of all these famous 
Irish breeds ? Mr. James Sinclair (already noted), in a recent 
paper on " Kerry Cattle," says that, " with the exception of the 
Kerry, all the native Irish races have become extinct, being crossed 
out by the short-horn." This is one great irretrievable loss, the 
cause of which has to be laid to the charge of the short -horn, — 
the loss of many of our finest old native breeds in various parts 
of Britain as well as Ireland. 

Prof, P. McConnell, F.H.A.S., of Oxford University, also re- 
fers to these Irish polls or moyles in his " Agricultural Note 
Book," third edition, 1887. 

Scotland. 

In dealing with the polled cattle of Scotland I shall first give 
what Marshall and Lawrence have to say on the subject, and 
then detail the particular references to polled cattle discovered 
by original research, reserving some important po,ints bearing on 
the wild white and the two black domesticated breeds for orderly 
treatment. 

Mr. Marshall, 1 about the earliest general authority adducible, 
thus classifies the Scotch cattle driven from Scotland and fed in 
Norfolk in the end of the last century : 

(1) Galloway Scots, mostly hornless, of a black or brindled 
color. 

(2) Lowland Scots, some of them horned, some of them polled ; 
their color black, or brindled, or dun. 

(3) Highland cattle have in general, but not always, horns. 

(4) Isle of Skys. 

In the second class are included the breeds of a region — Cale- 
donian — three or four times larger than the region of the Gallo- 
ways. This it is important to remember, and it is most probable 
that a large proportion of the Scots sold in England as Galloway 
polled were really Angus and Aberdeenshire polled, for, as the 
writer on " Cattle of Great Britain" points out, it was simply on 
account of the propinquity of the district, thus being better 
known, that its polled cattle obtained in England the territorial 
term by which they became known, and hence also all Scotch 
polled cattle from whatever quarter, as they had to be driven 
1 Rural Economy of Norfolk, 1795, vol. i. p. 340. 
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over the same routes into England as the Galloways them- 
selves. 

The information of Marshall is derived from direct observation, 
hence it is of certain value. 

John Lawrence thus treats of the subject : 

" The Scottish Island, Mountain, and Lowland Cattle. — It is 
not improbable that there were only two original species of neat 
cattle in Scotland : those common to the islands and the mountain 
country, called kyloes ; in color black, brindled, dun, brown, red ; 
black being the favorite color in Scotland ; in form flat and deep, 
like the short- and middle-horned stock, very small and hardy, 
with small, upright, short, or middle-length horns : and the 
polled breed, chiefly confined in latter times to the shire of Gal- 
loway, and known by that name. The former, the smallest and 
most hardy breed known in this island, and apparently the same 
with that of the more northern counties, may be seen at this day 
in its original purity, no motive existing for crossing a breed so 
perfectly adapted to severity of climate and scarcity of keep. 
The original polled cattle were of the same colors, but more 
varie'd, and considerably larger in size ; in shape somewhat long, 
and resembling the long-horned species, with hides of considera- 
ble thickness ; when these cattle are entirely hornless they may 
be presumed of the genuine breed. In the Lowlands, where the 
soil is abundant in provision, arid where in consequence larger- 
sized cattle are supposed most advantageous, much crossing 
under the name of improvement has taken place. Thus the 
Scots polled cattle have been perpetually crossed with English 
bulls, both short- and long-horned, with Norman, and with their 
own mountain stock, whence the varieties of Galloway, Ayrshire, 
Fifeshire, and of the runts, 1 which are at this day found in 
Scotland." (Pp. 72, 73.) 

The polled cattle of Scotland were known well enough appar- 
ently in France early in the century, for they had erroneous 
notions of them : " Meme en Ecosse on trouve la race tres petite, 
et fort souvent sans cornes." 

I shall now detail various original evidences of the existence of 
polled cattle in Scotland, discovered in various unsuspected places. 

" Hotnyl" Cattle at the End of Eighth Century. — Perhaps the 
earliest notice of the existence of polled cattle in Scotland to 
which a date can be assigned is that which may be found in 
Bellenden's " Hystory and Cronikles of Scotland." Buke x. c. 
12, gives the "laws maid be Kenneth for the comonweil of 

1 See below : extract from " Hand-Book to Scotland." 
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Scottis." They refer principally to the domestic relation, and 
the twenty-first reads as follows : 

" Quhen vncouth Ky fechtis amang thaym self, gif ane of thaym 
happenis to be slane, and vncertane quhat kow maid the slauchter, 
the kow that is homyll sail beir the wyte, 1 and the awnar thairoff 
sail recompens the dammage of the kow that is slane to his 
nychtbour." 

" This," says a commentator on the passage, " certainly pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that the animal slain exhibits no marks 
of having been gored." 3 

In Rev. Raphael Hollinshed's work the passage is thus ren- 
dered : 

" If oxen or kine chance by running together to kill one 
another, the truth being not known which it was that did the 
hurt, that which is found without horns shall be judged the oc- 
casion of the skeath, and he that is owner of the same, shall 
have the dead beast, and satisfie him for the losse to whom it 
belonged." 

The only comment to make is that the polled cattle of those 
days were credited with much vigor, and must have been very 
numerous. 

Dr. Norman Macleod's Legend. — In the beautiful legend " The 
Spirit of Eld," given in his " Reminiscences of a Highland Par- 
ish," " three dun hornless cows" are prominently mentioned, and 
drawn in the accompanying illustration by Millais. This " dun" 
color was, according to Youatt, the usual color of the High- 
landers' " fairy cattle." The mention of " hornless" in such 
legendary lore indicates a very early existence for polled cattle. 

Polled Cattle on the Sculptured Stones of Meigle. — The age of 
these stones is given as dating from 900 a.d. to 1000 a.d., and 
may be seen in the old school-house of Meigle. The sculptured 
stone is figured in Plate LXXVII. of the Spalding Club's " Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland." The figures — as other representa- 
tions of cattle in some of the same plates — are certainly meant 
for polled cattle. 

A correspondent, Mr. William McCombie Smith, Persie, Blair- 

1 For an illustration of the meaning of this, see " The Breed that Beats the 
Record," by the author, p. 60 (Aldine Co., Detroit, Mich.). 

2 Johnstone's Scottish Dictionary. 
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gowrie, walked "twelve miles in two and one-third hours" to 
examine these stones for me, and from the descriptions and im- 
pressions he made of them I am satisfied that they represent 
polled cattle. He reports that the natives regard the figures as 
representing polled cattle, — rather remarkable, as we might ex- 
pect them to take the opposite view. This is strong testimony 
in their favor. The mention of homyl cattle about the same 
time, in the annals of Kenneth, who had his court not far from 
the same place, at this time, is also contributory evidence in their 
favor, and the sculptures may illustrate the combative tendency 
of the homylies of his time. 

Evidence from a very Curious Source. — There is a most curious, 
quaint, and rare little book, preserved in the British Museum, 
entitled " A Modern Account of Scotland. Being an Exact De- 
scription of the Country, and a True Character of the People and 
the Manners. Written from thence by an English Gentleman. 
Printed in the year 1679." It is attributed to one T. Kirke. He 
gives an interesting peep into the state of the country at that 
time, but was strongly prejudiced against the people he visited. 
I quote the following passage from him : 

" Their Cattle are only representatives of what are in other 
Countreys, these being so Epitomized that it is hard to know what 
class they relate to. Their Horses are hardy, and not without 
Gall (as some say other Horses are), using both tooth and nail to 
mischief you : that they may not use more state than their mas- 
ters, they go Barefoot, which preserves them from the Gout ; and 
if Hudibrasses Horse had been of this race, he had not needed 
a Corncutter. Their Furniture or Harness is all of the same 
matter, all Wood, from head to tail, Bridle, Saddle, Girths, 
Stirrups, and the Crupper, all wood ; nothing but a Withy will bend 
a Witch, and if these be called Witches I shall not oppose it, since 
by their untoward Tricks one would guess the Devil to be in them ; 
their Bridles have no Bits, but a kind of musroll of two pieces of 
wood ; their Crupper is of a stick of a yards length, put cross 
their docks, both ends thereof being tied with woven wood to, 
the saddle. Their Bed and Board too is all of the same dry Straw, 
and when they have it up, whip on Harness and away. Their 
neat are Hornless, the owners claiming sole propriety in these 
ornaments, nor should I deny them their Necklace too, for one 
thinks that twisted wood wou'd mightily become them. Their 
Sheep too have the same preferment, they are coupled together 
near their masters Palace. Some animals they have by the name 
of Hogs, but more like Porcupines bristled all over, and these are 
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likewise fastened to the Freehold by the former artifice ; all their 
quadrupeds (Dogs alone excepted, in which sort they much 
abound) are honored with wooden Bracelets about their necks, 
legs, or arms, &c." 

The first word cattle is here used in its original sense as given 
by the lexicographers. Todd says the term chattail, a provincial 
term, is used about Lyons, in France, for all the beasts of every 
kind on an estate. Johnson's definition of the word is " Beasts 
of pasture — not wild nor domestic." Richardson's definition is 
" Kine, horses, and some other animals appropriated to the use of 
man." Then we have the term neat. It is not accompanied by 
the word cattle, as it is in later forms, as neat cattle. It is used 
also in its original manner. It is the same as the English nolt 
and the Scottish nowt. The latter word, nowt, is still used in 
Scotland, by itself, to signify cattle, exactly as it is by T. Kirke. 
These facts are interesting, and are useful in explaining how after- 
wards kine and oxen had to be termed, generally, horned cattle, 
" to distinguish them from horses." This term horned cattle was 
used of beeves in England, whether they were long-horns, mid- 
dle-horns, short-horns, or polled. But in Scotland, where cattle 
(neat) without horns had been as indigenous as cattle (horses) that 
never had such " preferment," the former were called "dodded," 
etc., "to distinguish them" from the latter. 1 

Sheep used also to be termed small cattle. While on this mat- 
ter I may note here that I have seen the word slot, meaning a 
young ox, applied, in documents of the fourteenth century re- 
ferring to certain Norfolk manors, to include horses. Among 
cattle-dealers of the present day the old term beast is used in the 
same sense as nowt in Scotland. The word Beast is the word 
still stereotyped on the bills of sale of the London salesmen to 
denominate cattle of the cow kind, and still pronounced beece. 

I shall not venture further to explain the passage from T. 
Kirke, but along with the somewhat paradoxical case from Bel- 
lenden allow the reader to make his own construction. For us, 
however, the interesting fact remains that previous to 1679 a.d. 
the cattle of the Scots are stated by an observant traveller to 
have been hornless. Where had he seen them ? or to what now 
existent race could the observation apply ? 

It certainly would not be in the south of Scotland that the 
1 Statistical Account of the Parish of Bendochy, 1795. 
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" English gentleman" wrote his account. It would be farther 
north. In a previous paragraph he writes : 

" Woods they have none, that suits not with the frugality of 
the people, who are so far from propagating any that they destroy 
those they had upon this politic State maxim, That corn will not 
grow on the Land pastered about their humble conversation, that 
exceeds that of hornless Quadrupeds ; marry, perhaps some of 
their Houses lurk under the shelter of a plump of Trees (the 
Bards not daring such a high presumption), like Hugh Peter's 
Pass in her Majesty or our own in an Ivy bush." 

He was in the north, in a region where the " neat were horn- 
less," where the country was bare of wood, etc. Where could 
so many marks of identity be found applying to any other district 
but Btichan, to which was applicable Dr. Johnson's (who passed 
through this region) not very correct remark of Scotland : " A 
tree might be a show there, as a horse in Venice," and which has 
been remarked by succeeding Sassanach visitors, as the " Druid," 
who wrote of the same district, that in 1820 " Timberless Buchan 
was great in ' doddies,' " meaning, possibly, to perpetrate a witti- 
cism on the character of the country and the cattle in it. At 
any rate, his observations would have been made in the Caledo- 
nian region. 

The Dun Ccnv again. — In a book, " The Modern Husband- 
man," written by W. Ellis in 1750, is the following passage: 

" I know a gentleman at this time that keeps the dun breed 
as a rarity for their particular color, small size, and their being 
polled, or without horns. These are of the Scotch kind, will 
live on a short bite, and milk better than some others of the 
same bigness. As they are hornless, they consequently will fat 
with lesser meat than the horned sort, and though the bull has 
little ' dub,' short horns (and the cows none), yet they are so 
small that it is out of his power to do mischief with them, and 
thereby the owner may depend on being free from the danger of 
being instrumental in shedding man's blood, which too many 
have brought themselves under by obstinately keeping a horned 
bull that they knew before to be unlucky." 

In the North of Scotland. — Captain Burt, in his " Letters from 
the North of Scotland to his Friend in London," published 1754, 
vol. ii., letter xx., says, — 

" I have several times seen them driving great numbers of 
Cattle along the sides of the. Mountains at a great distance, but 
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never, except once, was near them. This was in a Time of Rain, 
by a wide River, where there was a Boat to ferry over the Drovers. 
The Cows were about fifty in Number, and took the Water like 
Spaniels ; and when they were in, their Drivers made a hideous 
Cry to urge them forwards : this, they told me, they did to keep 
the Foremost of them from turning about ; for, in that Case, the 
rest would do the like, and then they would be in Danger, es- 
pecially the weakest of them, to be driven away and drowned by 
the Torrent. I thought it a very odd Sight to see so many Noses 
and Eyes just above Water, and nothing of them more to be seen, 
for they had no Horns, and upon the Land they appeared, in size 
and shape, like so many Lincolnshire Calves." 

Noted by Pennant, 1769. — Pennant, in his tour, has noted the 
existence of polled cattle in Sutherlandshire, and, at an earlier 
date, noted that the Scotch cattle were " often hornless." 

By Dr. Samuel Johnson and Boswell in 1773. — Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, in his tour in Scotland, passed through the Buchan 
district of Aberdeenshire, in 1773, on his way to the Highlands. 
When in Skye the doctor appears to have been particularly 
struck with the cattle and the manner of treating and marketing 
them : 

" Of their black cattle, some are without horns, called by the 
Scots humble cows, as we call a bee a humble bee that wants a 
sting. Whether this difference be specific or accidental, though 
we inquired with great diligence, we could not be informed. We 
are not very sure that the bull is ever without horns, though we 
have been told that such bulls there are. What is produced by 
putting a horned and unhorned male and female together no 
man has ever tried that thought the result worthy of observation." 

A worthy passage! As a sequel to it I quote a passage 
from the constant Boswell : 

"This forenoon (November 4, 1773) he (Dr. J.) observed some 
cattle without horns, of which he seems to have taken notice in 
his journey, and seems undecided whether they be of a particular 
race. His doubts appear to have had no foundation, for my re- 
spectable neighbor, Mr. Fairlie, assures me they are a distinct 
species, and that when any calves have horns a mixture of breed 
can be traced. In confirmation of his opinion he pointed out to 
me the following passage in Tacitus [' De Mori et Pop. Germ. 5' 
(already quoted)], which he wondered had escaped Dr. Johnson." 

It is impossible that in Skye the Scots called these hornless 
cattle humble. The only word they knew was maol. Hence the 
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doctor must have picked the word up from " the Scots" in other 
parts, as in Buchan, which he passed through. 

References by Sir Walter Scott. — It is of great interest to note, 
as has already been done, what light our leading men of letters 
throw in their works on subjects of local investigation, when, es- 
pecially, they held the traditions and antiquities in their minds 
so thoroughly. Luther, Shakespeare, and others had not allowed 
the natural character to escape their notice. By Burns this 
mention of polled cattle is conspicuous by its absence. This 
fact is the more remarkable, as he farmed for a time in Galloway. 
In one of the statistical accounts he is mentioned, not as being 
satisfied with Galloway cattle, but as introducing Ayrshires. It is 
passing strange that this natural character, which, as to proverb, 
lent itself so well to endearing use, should have not been utilized 
by him. We have failed to discover a reference by him. It is 
quite different with Scott. In " Old Mortality," chap. iv. (the 
date of the scene of which is about 1670), "the humle cow, 
the best in the byre of Niel Blaire," is recorded. This famous 
humle cow, note, had passed through several hands, and had 
been successively passed on to Niel through the hands of the 
drovers, she having come from the north. In " Guy Mannering," 
chap, ix., we find " Grizel chasing the humble cow out of the 
close." This scene opens with a description of Ellengowan, in 
Dumfries-shire, a conspicuous feature of which were " the green 
pastures, tenanted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple 
commodity of the country," which cattle were (chap, ii.) " High- 
land cattle!' 

In " The Two Drovers," chapter ii., is a colloquy between Mr. 
Ireby and a " Highland" drover, hailing from Doune : 

" ' And which peasts wad your honor pe for having ?' — ' Why 
— let me see — the two black — the dun one — yon doddy — him 
with the twisted horn — the brocket — How much by the head ?' — 
'Ah,' said Robin, 'your honor is a shudge — a real shudge — I 
couldna have set off the pest six peasts better mysell, me that 
ken them as if they were my bairns, puir things,' " etc. 

In the same chapter another drove is referred to by the same 
parties, together : 

" ' I passed another drove,' said the squire, ' with one of your 
countrymen behind them — they were something less beasts than 

VOL. XXI. — NO. 12. 74 
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your drove, doddies most of them — a big man was with them — 
none of your kilts though, but a decent pair of breeches — D' ye 
know who he may be?' — ' Hout aye — that might, could, and 
would be Hughie Morrison — I didna think he could hae peen sae 
weel up. He has made a day on us ; but his Argyleshires will 
have wearied shanks. How far was he pehind ?' " etc. 1 

In the same chapter is the following sentence : 

" Ye ken, Highlander, and Lowlander, and Border men are a' 
ae man's bairns when you are over the Scots dyke." 

How applicable is not the above to my contention as to the 
different Scotch breeds, on their crossing the Scots dyke ? There 
was no distinction, all the horned Highlanders were Kyloes, and 
all the polled Lowlanders were Galloway, and Kyloes and Gal- 
loways were all Scots. Doune was in the centre of Caledonia, 
the region from whence class 2 of Mr. Marshall were drawn. 

What influence was it that made doddies and humlies of so live 
an interest to Sir Walter ? He was a personal friend and guest of 
Mr. Hugh Watson, Keillor, Forfarshire, the celebrated breeder of 
polled Angus cattle. It was undoubtedly from this association 
that Sir Walter got his knowledge of the polled cattle of his native 
country. Nowhere does he mention the term by which they 
became known — " Galloway" — in connection with cattle at all, 
though he uses this term in connection with the nags of that region ; 
and no man was better acquainted with the border counties than 
he. He always uses the terms — to describe his polled cattle — 
by which were exclusively known the Angus and Buchan polls 
{doddies and humlies). From this it may be inferred that he knew 
that these descendants of the original polled cattle of Scotland 
were exclusively an appurtenance of the great Caledonian 
region. 2 

Rev. James Headrick, A.M. (first editor of the Highland So- 

1 To prove how early the cattle trade from the north to the south existed, I quote 
the following : 

" In those days [about 1560 A.D.] a drover of the name of Rory, a wealthy man, and 
doing a large trade, was in the habit of lodging with Allancuaich [in Braemar] on 
his way to and from the south markets, after an unusually great sale and large profit 
at Amulrie." (Legends of the Braes of Mars. By John Grant, Glengairn.) 

2 See a paper by the author, " Origin of Scotch Breeds of Cattle," in Agricultural 
Gazette Almanac, 1887. 
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ciety's Transactions), author of the " Agricultural Survey of 
Angus-shire," published in 1 8 1 3, writing twelve years later, said, — 

" The polled are not confined to Galloway. I have frequently 
seen individuals without horns among the cattle in various parts 
of the Highlands and isles." 

This is very important evidence. But, further, and even more 
interesting, William Aiton, author of the " General View of the 
County of Ayr," dated 181 1, writes (p. 412), referring to the horns 
of the various breeds of cattle, " the breed of Mull have none." 

John Smith, D.D., in his " Survey of Argyleshire," says of the 
cattle, " Few of them are polled ;" which indicates that polled 
ones did, however, occur. 

Obliteration of a Modern Polled Race — Fife Polls. — Youatt, 
p. 117, says,— 

" A breed of polled cattle has also made its appearance in Fife, 
possessing all the good qualities of the horned, with even superior 
propensity to fatten, and much greater quietness and docility." 

Professor Low, p. 333, says of them, — 

" Extending from Fifeshire westward to the Ochil Hills, the 
cattle are generally hornless, and of a size intermediate between 
the breeds of the Highland mountains and those of the plains. 
Some of these cattle, especially those of the Ochil Hills, are 
really good, and suited to the country in which they are reared, 
and merely demand that attention to the selection of the breed- 
ing parents which shall call forth their more useful properties." 

Mr. Dickson, in his work on live stock dated 185 1, but which 
also refers to the .beginning of the century, says of this polled 
breed, it is " unlike any others in Scotland ;" it " is of good 
size and substance, and rather coarse, but equally suitable for 
shipping. Lays on flesh very well, and seldom deceives the 
butcher in weighing." Dickson ranks this breed as one of the 
" four distinct polled breeds in Scotland." 

Of them the late Charles Stevenson, editor of the North 
British Agriczdturist, wrote, in 1863, — 

"At no very distant date there existed, extending from the 
west of the Ochils to the east of the Lomond Hills, in the county 
of Fife, a very valuable breed of polled cattle for the dairy. The 
colors were brown, brown and white, black and white. As dairy 
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stock, they were equal to the Ayrshire in quantity, while the 
quality was superior." 

" Highland Humlies!' — In Mr. McCombie's early days " there 
was a race-starved vermin which were known by the name of 
' Highland Humlies,' which I consider the worst of all breeds. 
No keep will move them much. At the top of these I must 
place those with the brown ridge along the back. They can be 
made older, but it takes more ability than I ever had to make 
them much bigger. Keep is entirely thrown away on them." 1 

The following extract officially and accurately summarizes the 
state of the polled breeds in Scotland in i860. It is taken from 
the " Introduction — General View of Scotland," p. xiv. of Nel- 
son's " Hand-Book to Scotland," by Rev. John M. Wilson, 
author of the " Imperial Gazetteer of Scotland" : 

"Three breeds of hornless cattle, the Galloways, the Angus 
humlies, and the Buchan, grazing the districts from which they 
take their name, together with contiguous ones, are known in 
the English shambles. A large-horned breed, called the runts, 
common in Fifeshire and Aberdeenshire, serve chiefly for salted 
beef." 

The Angus and the Buchan polls have long been amalgamated, 
as they are radically of the same race, territorially belonging to 
the same geographical Caledonian region, so distinct and separate 
from the southern and Border region. 

Curious Description of Orkney Cattle. — A manuscript of date 
1529, in referring to the Orkney cattle, says . . . "the oxen be 
yoaked with cheats and haims and breachams, which they call 
weases, albeit they have horns." The last clause might lead one 
to suppose that the writer had only been accustomed previously 
to hornless cattle. 

1 Cattle and Cattle Breeders. 4th ed. By Wm. McCombie, of Tillyfour, M.P. 
(To be continued.) 



